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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF SANDY SOILS, 








ished the grass crop. The other is the inordi- 
nate avarice of speculators who deal in bread- 
stuffs. They take advantage of circumstances, 
and combine to keep the price up beyond its 
ructual value. To obviate this state of things 
every farmer must make it a religious duty to 
exert himself a little more in order to increase 
agricultural products among us. Let ‘‘one 
acre more’’ be the watchword, and with deter- 
mined zeal, and strong in faith and good cour- 
| age, carry out the plan. 





WINTHROP GREENING. 

Size, large, form flat, color straw yellow, with 
a handsome blush on the sunny side; stem set 
in a deep broad cavity, short calyx, large, ina 
broad basin. Fiegh of fine texture, crisp, juicy, 
of a rich saccharine subacid taste. This frait 
originated in the orchard of Mr. Howe, in 
Winthrop, Maine, it being the first orchard 
planted in that town ; the farm was bought by 
Jacob Nelson, who brought the apple into 
notice. The tree hasa healthy, handsome, wide 


|apreading top, is a quick grower, and good 
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Mr. R. G. Lincoln of 
nished specimens of it fi 
the late meeting of the 
Society, in Boston, Mr. 
that he had come ‘‘to the 
| old tree in Winthrop was@ 
ginal stock in England.” 


having fat- 
tree. At 
Pomological 
f Saco, stated 
On that the 
from an ori- 
a mistake. 


| The “old tree in Win grafted. 
Mr. Nelson, the gentl mamed, is 
still living in Winthrop, | ed at the 
good old age of eighty .. llections 


of the orchard he purchased, and of in 


than natural trees. Why this should be pecu- 
liarly the case with the russet, is a question for 
the cw ious or the philosophic, especially when 
viewed in connection with the fact that few va+ 
rieties of scions are more sure and hardy when 
set upon trees of all ages and in all conditions. 





KENNEBEC COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 
The Trustees of the Kennebec County Agricultural 
Society offer the fullowing premiums for 1855: 
On Horses. 
For best stallion, $5; 2d do. 4. 





Gardiner, April 20, 1855. N. FP. For best work or farm horse, 4; 2d do. 3. 
For best b?eeding mare, 3; 2d do. 2. 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES, For best pair matched horses, 4; 2d do. 3. 
We copy the following from the Oxford Dem-| For best colt, 3 years old, 3; 2d do. 2. 
ocrat. They are answers from friend Goodale,| For best colt, 2 years old, 2; 2d do. 1,50. 


For best colt, 1 year old, 1,50; 2d do. 1. 


of Saco, to certain queries propounded by Dr. | 





Renovation—Renovation—Renovation, is the! Produce of every kind brings remunerating 
constant cry coming up from exhausted soils,| PT» and he Semtes whe woes eens 
to the ears of the farmers. How to do it, often| 2©W not only employ them profitably for them- 
puzzles him as much as it would how to feed a} selves, bat can occasionally give a neighbor a 
flock of famishing children, and no provisions; lift .who may be in a pinch, or need a little ad- 
within his reach. dition to his team occasionally, to help him 

We had an invitation, the other day, from| start the load. 
one who calls himself « sandy ground es So let us be of good cheer—help ourselves 
Ilis farm is sandy, warm, quick, and weak, as! prudently, and our neighbor kindly, and not 
he says. Will bear good crops, so long as he! stop ploughing by reason of the cold, lest in 
can ‘‘stuff’’ it with manure, and then stops.| harvest time we find ourselves in the vocative 
If you ‘come across anything,’’ said he, ‘*that| among the empty-bag gentry. 
will touch my case, du publish it.” Weil, friend! —-- += — 

Sandy, here’s an idee for you, which we borrow | « Earatas. In the first column, — the bot- 
in part frum thie Pennsylvania Farm Journal. | tom of the ae ana published in the 
It was written for that paper, by Dr. J. S.| Farmer “ April oo over the = of J. 
Iloughton, who had been farming ‘among the) Copp, speaking of scions taken from imported 


" > | pear trees, he intended to say that no scions 
New Jersey sands, and learned something by| ‘ y 
1s “| Were more sure to grow. 


practical experience, among the sandy knolls of . , , 
= | Also in our last number, in the communica- 


the walerme/on State. ‘ mR ae eg ie 
. ; tion on the Cultivation of Fruit, in the second 
He recommends a curious mode of culture ;} , tenth Be 
Pring: TRA | paragraph in the sixth line from the top of the 
but his sheet anchor seems to be the use of the! as a psertaltays ; a 
set. di i; ‘column, it should read $850 insteaff of $8.50. 
field pea for a green crop. This is a variety of | 
pea, little if any cultivated here. It scems to! WORMS IN CORN-STALKS. 
be a variety that yields much vine, and little| This worm is a great pest to the farmer, and, 
pea ; while we prefer a variety that yields mach | although the complaints of its ravages are not 
pea, and little vine. 7 , 80 long and loud as those made against the cut- 
The following are extracts from his remarks.| worm, yet it is none the less destructive to the 
The following plans of renovation he recom-| interests of the corn-grower. As no article in 
mends as better than direct manuring: | any of the agricultural journals relating to its 
1. Growing potatoes, and other crops, with} history has met my eye, and finding but few 
large compost of simple peat, prepared for use | people conversant with its habits, you will par- 
with lime and salt, in the proportions of three, don me for giving the results of my own ob- 
bushels of lime to one of salt, and eighteen or) geryation. ‘ 
ay ushe 7 i i > > Ons ity | . . . 
pres proce ae - mixture to the quantity | Its color when matured to full size, which is 
Of pens ust oT | from one inch and one-eighth to one inch and 
Po re _— eee ie See one-quarter in length, is a bright red slate color, 
issolved with sulphuric acid,) 8. of; It deposits its eggs 


G “oe | interspersed with white. 
MANO POF ACES, ON Wihatever Crop You €1008e.| hoth on the corn and on the dry stover, and it 
\is probable that but few kernels of corn ger- 


He thinks carrots most profitable for the ma- 
minate but what have one or more of these en- 


nure. 
r ae aid of) : 
x. Te oe shed oom, ny the - oa ter ita germ. It is seldom that the stock is 
a g rT, riti 2 a m-) . 
pee = - 7 om es As et | Wholly destroyed, but it will have a yellow, 
posts, — lover a8 & Breen! sickly appearance, for a long time after its ap- 


crop. | pearance above ground, until it shows the tas- 





bearer. It is one of the best apples for the | particular, are still distinct and vivid. Soon 
dessert or for cooking, that has originated in | after the publication of the transactions of the 
the State ; keeps till winter, but considered a} American Pomological Society, we addressed a 
November apple. This apple has been called line to him in regard to the origin of the Win- 
by some, and even described in some publica-; throp Greening, and received an answer from 
tions, under tle name of ‘Lincoln Pippin,” | which we extract the following : 





WINTHROP GREENING. 





“Wrstnror, February 10, 1855. | Winthrop Greening. I carried about one-half 

To the Editor of the Maine Farmer : |of this crop to Hallowell, and sold them to 

Agreeably to your request, I herewith trans-| different individuals. Among whom I recollect 
mit what knowledge I am possessed of, in re-| Messrs. Dummer, Moody and Agry. 
gard to the origin of that excellent apple, call-; The next time that I went to that town to 
ed the Winthrop Greening. In the year 1808,! market, some of thes: gentlemen inquired if I 
I owned and lived upon that part of the ‘home had any more of the kind of apples that I 
farm’’ in Winthrop, where Mr. John Stanley brought before, saying they would give me the 
[now lives. The orchard upon the farm was praise of bringing the best apy les to market 
| planted by Mr. Howe, from seeds he procured they ever saw. 
atthe Westward, andasIam informed, was, There can be no manner of doubt that the 
the first ever planted in the town. It was a Winthrop Greening originated from seed plant- 
| natural fruit orchard, not a solitary graft hav- ed by Mr. Howe in the orchard [ have spoken 
jing been set in the whole of it ; and it produced of, and if there is any speci il honor ; attached 
|a great variety of very excellent fruit. | to any one on account of it, I believe it belongs 

In this orehard was the tree you inquired | to me for introducing it to the public. = 
about. I raised aboat a dozen bushels in the} Very respectfully yours, | Jacos Netson. 





4. The growing of the field pea, feeding the 
same to stock, and making manure for more 
valuable crops. 

This last he prefers. He considers the field 
pea a kind of clover plant, and, like clover, may 


be made to flourish on very barren and sandy} 
' 


soil, with the lightest possible dressing, except | 
the use of lime or plaster of paris, or a little) 
vegetable matter. 

The vine grows about 18 inches or two feet| 
high, very rank, and spreads over a large space 
and yields a,great abundance of large pods,| 


each containing a dozen or more of peas, much| 


’ } 


like the small white bean in shape, though of; 


different colors. The merit of the crop, he says, 
consists in this—that it costs but little for seed, 
grows luxuriantly on the poorest soil, requires 
but little manure, and yields a large amount of 
valuable fodder and grain, while, if turned un- 
der green, it is equal in value, if not superior, to 
clover. 


It may be grown at once where elover cannot | 


be started, and requires but little cultivation. 


The vine, green or dry, is eagerly eaten by cows! 


or horses, especially if served as ‘‘cut feed,” 
and sprinkled with meal; and the grain, if 
boiled or ground, and fed as meal, will be freely 
eaten by horses, cows, hogs and chickens, and 
is unsurpassed, in its nutritive qualities, by 
wheat itself. 

Pea meal is especially useful for working cat- 


| sel, the top of which is generally covered by 
| the worm’s chips, besides the last or top leaves 
| being perforated with numerous small holes. 
| Some fields are injured in the above manner 
| more than fifty per cent. 

The remedy for this devastator is very simple, 
being merely to plant the corn near the surface 
of the ground, and be sure and not hill up any 
at the first hoeing. I have never seen corn 
dropped in the bottom of the furrow, or cover- 
ed very deep, but what was more or less affect- 
ed by its operations; and, by the way, I have 
never seen any thing that would stop the rava- 
| ages of the cut-worm so effectually, as to pull 
, the dirt entirely away from its roots, as the 
| worm cannot or will not work much above 
| ground. 
| Anyone who has made much observation on 
| this subject, will remember that worms always 
work the most destructively just after the corn 

has been hoed. When corn has been favorably 
started, it grows faster than the worm gains 
| strength, and will throw it out previous to the 


| appearance of the tassel, the worm being then 
| about one-half or three-fourths of an inch long. 
[ have counted, in once crossing a field at this 
stage of the corn’s growth, as many as thirty or 
forty just coming into daylight. Perhaps Dr. 
Harris can favor us with some light on this 
subject. Corn-Growenr. 





tle, as it abounds in the flesh forming or nutri- 
tious principle, (nitrogen,) to a greater extent! 


Hanson, Feb. 7, 1855. [N. E. Farmer. 





| Srrawserry Cuntivation. Those who know 


than any other grain, and is, also, admirably} anything about the magnificent strawberries, 
adapted as food for hens, while laying, as it, and the immense quantities of them raised on a 


is rich in albumen, the chief constituent of 
eggs, and also in sulphur, so necessary to pro- 
duce the ‘then fruit’’ in perfection. 

We give you, thus far, Dr. Houghton’s re- 
marks, although he says much more on the 
same subject. How the field pea, he speaks of, 
would flourish so far North as this, we do not 
know, but it would probably soon become accli- 


bed of about 30 feet by 40, for several years 
past, in the garden formerly owned by me in 
King-street, may like to know the process by 
which I cultivate them. 

. L applied once a week, for three times, com- 
mencing when the green leaves first began to 
start, and making the last application just be- 





mated. 

If it would not, we have varieties enough 
that are already acclimated, and if not so pro- 
lific in barren soils as the variety he recom- 
mends, they may nevertheless do well. Try 
them, brother Sandy Farm, and let us know 
how you succeed. 





ONE ACRE MORE. 

Our spring proves to be rather backward. 
Tee warm rains haven't visited us yet, and the 
sun seems to be playing the modern dandy, by 
wrapping himself up every morning in a shawi, 
and going his rounds in rather gloomy humor. 
But never mind that. The good book you 
know gays, ‘The sluggard will not plough by 
reason of the cold, therefore he shall beg in 
harvest and have nothing.’’ So don’t let us be 
caught in that company. . 

But what shall we do? Why try todoa 
little more than we did last year. We are 
aware that seed is scarce, and consequently high 
in price. We are also aware that the drought 
last summer cut off the hay crop, and in many 
sections of the State it is very severe, and that 
renders the team weak, and diminishes the 
propelling power of the farmer: but still, a 
little extra exertion will enable every farmer 
in Maine to cultivate one more acre than he did 
last year, in some sort of a crop. If you can- 
not do any better, lot out an acre somewhere, 
to be put by-and-by into ruta baga or flat tur- 
nips. These are valuable for cattle feed, and 
the more cattle feed you get of this kind the 
less call there will be on your grain bin, and by 
consequence, the more breadstuffs will there be 
for the people. 

There are two reasons why breadstaffs are so 
high now. ‘One is the droughts that we have 
had for three successive seasons, which dimin- 


fore the plants were in full bloom. the following 
preparation of nitrate of potash, glauber salts, 
and sal-soda, each one pound; dissolved in 30 
gallons of rain or river water. One-third was 
applied at a time, when the weather was dry ; 
I applied clear soft water between times of using 
the preparation—as the growth of the young 
leaves is so rapid that unless well supplied with 
water the sun will scorch them. I used a com- 
mon watering pot, and made the application to- 
wards evening. Managed in this way, there is 
neither any necessity of digging over the bed, 





not only as good, but better than those of two 
| or three years of age. But you must be sure to 
_ keep the weeds out. [Northampton Gazette. 





| Woot. Purchasers have been actively en- 
gared in many parts of the country, since the 
close of Congress, in buying up the wool from 
first hands at improved prices ; they have paid, 
generally, from 30 to 38 cents for grade and full 
blood. Probably the average will not fall below 
35 eents. The movement first, to stock their 
mills, and next to depress prices, so that they 
can get- the next clip ata low figure. We sce 
no reason why wool shotld be had under 40 
cents. There is, however, so largea demand 
for coarse wools, for making army cloth, that 
the finer wools have been neglected, and it may 
therefore help to keep down our better wools. 
We think that the price will range from 33 to 
45 cents for grade to full blood, depending up- 
on quality and condition, more than any pre- 
vious year. [Wool Grower. 


Quantity or Ssxep. Mr. Mechi, the distin- 
guished agriculturist at Tiptree Hall, says— 
“Our farmers have, many of them, yet to learn 
the advantages of a moderate quantity of seed.’ 
The true rule we believe to he to make the land 
rich and use the less seed ; then you get a vig- 
orous growth and fully matured seed. 











year above mentioned, of the apples now called 





For tho Maine Farm«r. 
CAUTION IN CHCOSING AND SETTING TREES. 

Mr. Epiror :—While my neighbor Dr. E. J. 
F., is deseanting on the merits of the grape 
'with laudable enthusiasm, I will devote a few 
pages to my old, tried, true and favorite friend, 
the apple. 

The extensive preparation which has been 





made, and is making for setting trees this 
spring, will give a value to my remarks, at this 
time, if they would have a value at any time. 
There can be no danger of too much being 
done im this business, if all is well done, for the 
supply of good apples cannot exceed the demand 


(Trans. Ag. Societies in Maine. 


ral trees are worth more to plant in an orchard 
than those grafted in the nursery, even if you 
are certain of obtaining the variety you pay 
for. A much larger proportion of them fail— 
die on being transplanted, and those that live 
do not grow readily and vigorously; most of 
them being grafted with shoots from bearing 
trees, are inclined to, and do “limb out’’ too 
near the ground. Whatever may be said in fa- 
vor of low trees; they are not adapted to the 
wants and general habits of the farmers of the 
Kennebec valley. Ihave no doubt that every 
man who tries it will be convinced, if he is not 








for many gencrations to come ; and/capital that 
is well invested in planting and improving or- 
chards promises larger interest for the next 
century, at least, than in any other improve- 
ment upon the farm. It can hardly be supposed 
any careful observer and attentive seader of the 
agricultural and horticultural journals of the 
present day, will fail in choice of location, and 
preparation of ground for planting an orchard ; 
still some may fail in these; but more loss js to 
be apprehended from an injudicious selection of 
trees. This is a matter which, if not of the 
first and last, is at least of lasting importance. 
It would be better for any man, who has his 
ground prepared for setting trees this spring, to 
postpone—not indefinitely—all further opera- 
tions, till he can raise trees from the seeds, than 
to fail in the important step of procuring good 
trees. Four or five years growth from the seeds 
give trees of suitable size for planting in or- 
chards, and vigorous trees, selected from a nur- 
sery upon the farm, or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and on the same kind of soil as that 
on which they are to be set, in five years more 
will be m advance of the scrubs which are being 
sent about the country by pretended ‘‘agents of 
foreign nurserymen.”’ 
the choice of trees in a nursery is of as much 
interest as the choice of animals from a yard of 
neat or other stock. In both there are individ- 
uals which, with the same food and care, distin- 
guish themselves above their fellows by a strong- 
er and more vigorous growth, and that superior- 
ity they generally retain ;—the exceptions do 


In raising an orchard, | 


already, that the most economical treatment of 
an orchard, either as regards uniform product- 
ivencss or continued health and long life, 
is tokeep it in pasture, and supply any de- 
deficiency in nutriment hy top dressing, without 
cutting roots with the plow. Trees with trunks 
five feet to the first branches will admit of hav- 
ing neat ‘cattle—cows and young stock—feed 
amongst them till the branches begin to bend 
with the weight of fruit, and after that, sheep 
and hogs may follow till the valuable fruit be- 
gins to fall. I cannot see so much force in the 
argument, that low trees are less exposed to 
winds. But little difference will be perceived in 
this respect in an orchard of trees in the same 
locality, if the trees are of uniform height, 
whether that height be five feet or two anda 
half feet; not enough, at any rate, to compen- 
sate for the inconvenience of performing any 
kind of Iabor about the latter. 

I notice many trees which have been recently 
set out in this vicinity, have two, and in some 
cases three or four branches of nearly equal 
size formed at one and a half or two feet from 
the ground, and these trained near together 
some twoand a half feet higher before there 
are any spreading branches, Time and money 
spent on such trees are generally lost. They 
are sooner or later split down by the force of 
wind, or weight of foliage and fruit, and the 
owner, perhaps at the moment when he expects 
to reap the waited for fruite of his labor, sees 
his hopes dashed to the ground. 

Trees, to be valuable, should be trained in the 
nursery to the desired height before allowing 





not vary the rule. The advantage of having any side shoots to attain any considerable size, 
trees raised in the neighborhood, and on the/and then if it form a top with three or four 
same kind of soil, lies in their being constitu- spreading branches, without an upright, well ; 
tionally adapted to their locality, and on this | jf not, after it has recovered from the operation 


and setting it out anew. Beds ten years old are , 


account alone much more valuable than 
trees brought from other States, or from remote 
parts of our own State. This is not the only 
reason why foreign trees should generally be 
avoided. Some of the ‘‘canvassers’’ or ‘‘agents"’ 
who sell trees, ure mere speculators,*who pur- 
| chase refuse trees of the nurserymen, and carry 
ogsend them about the country to sell. The 
valuable trees are generally sent to orders from 
the nurseries, and the refuse (unsaleable varie- 
ties, those that have lost their labels, and those 
of bad form and other defects) are sold to the 
speculators. In some cases whole nurserics 
that have been run down by neglect, or that 
have had the valuable trees all taken out, are 
bought by them to make money upon.“ Trees 
have been brought into this city that are not 
worth carting a mile for any purpose, either for 
fuel or any other use; and some who had con- 
tracted for them, have been wise enough to send 
them back to the wharf on the same cart that 
conveyed them to the farm. 

While I advise to avoid as much as possible 
purchasing fruit trees, especially apple trees, 
from a distance, I will take the risk of ‘* hard 
knocks’”’ by giving my views in relation to 
buying grafted apple trees. My opinion in this 
matter is formed from a good deal of observation, 
and some practical knowledge. I am fully con- 
vinced, from the sources referred to, that natu- 








\of transplanting, cut it off at that height and 
graft; in which case you are sure to have 
branches spread as much as the nature of the 
variety will admit. If a tree has three or four 
well spread natural branches, without an up- 
right one in the centre, it is better to save them 
and graft each when large enough to insert 
scions in, at one and a half to two feet from the 
main trunk. 

I have stated, dogmatically, that trees grafted 
in the nursery are less vigorous and more liable 
to die on being transplanted than natural trees. 
One reason of this, no doubt, is their forced 
growth in the nurseries, which alone should 
deter persons from purchasing them, except to 
set in highly cultivated gardens. I think the 
failures cannot all be attributed to this cause. 
My owr observation inclines me to believe there 
, are other causcs for their failure, and in this I 
am not alone. As to what these causes are, I 

am in the dark, as to their existence, I have no 
doubt. It has been said, and is still believed, 
in one neighborhood in which I am acquainted, 
that a Roxbury Russet tree grafted in the nur- 
sery cannot be made to live long to bear fruit 
after being moved from the nursery. This I 
know 1s not the fact, and I think I know, 
that they are more liable to fail than other va- 
rieties of grafted nursery trees, and that grafted 
nursery trees generally are more liable to fail 








True. Our readers will find good information 
in them : 

Mr. Eprror:—TI notice an inquiry in the 
Democrat of 6th inst., addressed to me by your 
correspondent N. T. T.; and it being very pleas- 
ant whenever practicable to have a bit of horti- 
cultural chat either orally or on paper, | snatch | 


nurseryman has not always much Icisure during 
April and May. 

If he has business enough to earn his bread 
and butter, he may have several hundred of cu 
tomers, who require attention from an hour to} 
several days each, and averaging, we will sup-| 
pose, a halfa day in the way of answering in-| 
quiries, making selections, and the execution of 
their orders, and there being in this climate of | 
ours, where the transition from Winter to Sum-| 
mer is so brief, only some fifty to sixty days to| 
divide among them all, (and that little perhaps) 
lessened by sundry severe storms) it may appear | 
that he has occupation enough. If you add to| 
this, that he may have some thousands, or scores 
of thousand of stocks to plant out and those of| 
previous years’ planting to graft, and plenty 
else besides, perhaps he may be fairly excused | 
trom writing /engthy newspaper articles—but| 
enough of preface. ‘The point of the inquiry | 
seems to be, whether it will answer to trim up| 
the trunk of a pear or quince to the height of 34 | 
or 4 feet, and the writer seems to assume that it| 
is perfectly safe so to treat Standard pears, by | 
which he probably intends pears on pear root—| 
and the answer is that it is just as safe in one) 
case as in the other. The fact is that the bark| 
of young pear trees is more susceptible of injury 
by exposure to the sun’s rays, than some other 
trees, and the object of low branching is to shade | 
the trank by natural means—some long straw 
tied loosely around will serve the same purpose, 
but it may be forgotten or neglected. It would 
require columns, nay, volumes, to go over the) 
whole subject involved in the inquiries made, | 
but I will give a few statements and definitions! 
from which possibly your readers may cipher out 
a fraction of it. , | 

Most varieties of pears naturally assume a 
more upright form than the apple, some being} 
particularly erect as Madeleine, others naturally | 


} 
| 
| 





(which, by the way, is one of the best, though 

a slow grower in the nursery,) others still have 

an awkward habit, sprawling and twisting every | 
way, like Marie Louise. The habit of growth! 
while young is sometimes considerably modified | 
by age, often improved. | 
The terms Standard, Dwarf Standard, Pyra- 

mid, Espalier, &c., refer to the style in which the} 
tree is grown. A Standard being trimned up) 
to a 4 to 6 feet trunk, before branching—Dwarf| 
Standard, 2 to 3 feet ditto. Pyramids branch} 
as low as may be, and the lowest branches are | 
trained to be the longest, &c. All this is expected | 
by the mode of Pruning, and is in great meas-| 
ure, a matterof taste. You may have Standards) 
on Quince, oron pear root, orany other on formed, 

tree on either. Pears on pear root are usually | 
grown as Standards, and on Quince as Dwarf 
Standards or Pyramids, and hence, there is some | 
confusion in the common use of the words. The! 


best form is a matter of opinion and fancy, and| 


circumstances must decide ; for myself’, I prefer! 
the Dwarf Standard in a great majority of cases, | 
both for those on pear or.quince. If you have | 
time and taste and skill, to train Pyramids, very | 
well ; you have your reward in very handsome 
trees. If not, you may have as productive ones’ 
with far less pains, by adopting the Dwarf 
Standard form. If you be determined to have a 
tall made trunk, be careful to protect it by ar- 
tificial means until it passes the age of puberty, | 
and nature provides a sufficient protection in the 
rough bark it then assumes. 

The stock of a fruit tree is that portion below! 
the insertion of the bud or scion. It is often! 
erroneously used, as if synonymous with sta/k, | 
or more properly the trunk of the tree. In the| 
case of pearson Quince, the stock should be; 
planted entirely below the surface of the ground. 
One word more. 
and Standard Pear used sometimes, as if to de-| 
note distinct species of the pear tree, whereas) 
the difference is*only the variation produced by | 
differing modes of culture. This use of the) 
terms, it is supposed, has been introduced by) 
sundry, smooth tongued persons, who bay up) 
the refuse of Western nurseries, which ought to! 
be consigned to the brush heap, and peddle them} 
about the country as Agents, and whose knowl-| 
edge of, and interest in trees, appears to be| 
wholly confined to the profits they may yield| 
before being planted. 8. L. G. | 

Saco, April, 1855. 





Ilow to Maxx Goop Breap. Take one-fourth | 


as much of sour milk, with saleratus to sweeten | 
or neutralize it, as you wish to make a loaf; 
three-fourths warm water; a table-spoonful of 
salt ; stir in Indian meal till it is quite thick ;| 
put in a pan and’bake for four hours, to a light | 
brown. If the crast gets too hard it will be | 
materially bettered by steaming it in slices be-| 
fore serving it on table. Our corn bread is too| 
often spoiled by raising 1t with yeast, which de- 
stroys its sweetness, and by too little baking, 
which makes it less wholesome and palatable. 
[Dollar Newspaper. 
Soar vensvs Hens axp Crows. Mr. Levi D. 
Cowles, of this place, informs us that he and his 
brother, Chester Cowles, have thoroughly tried 
the soaking of seed-corn in soap over night and 
rolling in plaster before planting, as a means of 
securing quick and vigorous growth, and as a 
remedy against crows and hens ; ‘and he says that 
nothing will give the corn a better start, and 
that neither hons nor crows will touch the corn 
when so treated. We have often heard of this 
before. The Messrs. Cowles say it is positively 











so. [Nash's Farmer. 


| 
a few moments to reply, premising that a| 


. . . | 
assume 2% more pyramidal form, as Urbaniste,| 


I find the terms Dwarf Pear |. 


On Neat Cattle, 

DURDAMS. 
For best bull, of any age, $3; 2d do. 2. 
For best cow, 3; 2d do. 259. 
For best 2 years old heifer, 2,50; 2d do. 2. 
For best 1 year old heifer, 1,50. 
For Lest heifer_calf, 1. 

HEREFORDS, 
For best bull, of any age, 2,50; 2d do. 2. 
For best cow, 2; 2d do. 1,50, 
For best 2 years old heifer, 2; 2d do. 1,50. 





| For beat 1 year old heifer, 1,50. 


For best heifer calf, 1. 
AYRSHIRES. 
For best bull, 2,50. 
For best cow, 3; 2d do. 2, 
For best heifer, 2 years old or less, 2; 2d do. 1. 
GRADE CATTLE. 
For best Bull, 2 years old or more, 2; 2d do. yol* 
ume Maine Farmer. , 
For best 1 year old, 1,50; for 2d do. 1. 
For best Bull Calf, 1,50; 2d do. 1. 
For best Cow, 3; 2d do. 2,50. 
For best 2 years old Ieifer, 2,50; 2a do. 2. 
For best 1 year old Heifer, 2,50; 2d do. 2. 
For best Heifer Calf, 2. 
NATIVES. 
For best Cow, 3; 2d do. 2. 
For best 2 years old Heifer, 2. 
For best 1 year old Heifer, 2. 
OXEN AND STEERS, 
For best yoke Working Oxen, 5; 2d do. 4; 3d do. 
3; 4th do. 2,50; Sth do, 2. 
For best Ox Team from ‘any town, not less than 10 
yokes, 10; 2d do. 8; 3dd».; 4th do, 5. 
For best Team of Steers from any town, not less 
than 10 yokes, 3 years ol!, €; 2d do. 4; 3d do. 3. 
For best pair 3 years old Steers, regard being bad 
to their training and discipline, 4; 2d do. 3. 
For best pair 2 years old Steers, regard being had 
as above, 3; 2d do. 2. 
For best 1 year old Steers, 2; 2d do. 1,50. 
For best pair Steer Calves, 1,50; 2d do. 1. 
On Ploughiag Match. 
For best Plowing with 4 oxen, 8 inches deep, $4; 
2d do. 3. 
For best Plowing with 2 oxen, 6 inches deep, 3; 
2d do, 2,50, 
For be-t specimen sub-soil Plowing, on not less 
than 1-8th acre, 4. 
On Sheep. 
For best Merino cr Saxon Buck, $2; 2d do. 1. 


For best Buck, of any other breed, 2. 


For best Ewes, 10 or more, 3; 2d do. 2. 
On Swine. 
For best Boar, $2; 2d do. 1,50. 
For best Breeding Sow, 2; 2d do. volume Maine 
Farmer. 

For best 6 Pigs of one litter, 2; 2d do. volume 
Maine Farmer. 

For best conducted experiment, to show the cheap- 
est and most profitable method of keeping store hogs, 
a mioute statement to be given in writing, and the 
premiums to be awarded in December, 1855, 4; 2d 
do. 3. . 

On Poultry. 

For the greatest number of distinct breeds of Poul- 
try bred by the exhibitor, Miner’s Poultry Book, and 
$1. 

For best pair Brahma Pootra Hens, 2. 

For best pair Shanghae Hens, Miner’s Poultry 
Book. 

For best pair Black Spanish Hens, 1. 

For best pair Dorking Hens, 1. 

For best pair Ducks, 1. 

For best pair Geese, 1. 

For best pair Turkeys, 2; 2d do. 1, 

On Crops. 

For best acre Indian Corn, $3; 2d do. 2. 

For best acre Winter Wheat, 3; 2d do. 2. 

For best acre Spring Wheat, 2 
Maine Farmer. 

For best acre Barley, 2; 
Farmer. 

For best acre Oats, 2; 
mer. 

For best quarter acre Carrots, 2; 
Maine Farmer. 

For best acre Potatoes, 3; 2: do. 2. 

$12, at the disposal of this Committee, to be award- 
ed on Flax and Flax Seed. 

S On Manure. 
To the person who shall prepire 10 cords of Com- 


; 2d do. volume 
2d do. volume Maine 
2d do. volume Maine Far- 


2d do. volume 


| post Manure of the best quality, at the least ex- 


penso—a statement to be given in writing of mate- 
rials and process of manufacture, $3; 2d do. 2. 
On Manufactured Articles and Implements. 

For best Swar! Plow, $2; 2d do. 1,50, 

For best Seed Plow, 2. 

For best Sub-soil Plow, 2. 

For best dozen Scythes, 1. 

For best “ Hay Forks, 1. 

For best half dozen Manure Forks, 1. 

For best. “ « Shoyels, 1. 

For best “ “ Hoes, 1. 

For best “ “ Narrow Axes, 1. 

For best Grain Cradle, 1. 

For best Ox-Yoke, }. 

For best Horse or Ox Shoes, 1. 

For best Stone Drag, 2. 

On Dairy Pro lucts. 

For best June made Butter, not less than 30 Ibs., 
4; 2d do. 3. 

For best September do. do., 4; 2d do. 3. 

For best Butter, not less than 25 Ibs., made by any 
person under 21 years of age, set of Silver Tea 
Spoons; 2d do. Silver Butter Knife. 

For best Cheese 50 pounds or more, 3; 2d do. 2,50; 
$d do. 2. 

On Fruit and Flowers. 

For best specimen Winter Apples, 4 varieties, $2; 
2d do. 1; 3d do. “Cole's Fruit Book.” 

Best Fall Apples, 4 varieties, fit for use at time of 
exhibition, 2; 2d do. 1. 

For best specimen Pears,1; 2d do. “Cole’s Fruit 
Book.” 

For best boquet of Flowers, 2; 2d do. 1, 

For best specimen of Grapes, not less than 6 Ibs., 
1,00. 

For best specimen Plums, 1. 

$5, at the disposal of this Committee, to be award- 
ed in gratuities. 

On Br:ad. 

For best loaf ynbolted Wheat Bread, $1. 

For best loaf of Flour Bread, 1, 

For best loaf of Rye and Indian Bread, 1. 

For best loaf of Bread of any other kind, 1. 

Written statements of the manner of making, éc., 
will be required. 

On Household Manufactures. 

For best Fulled Cloth, 10 yards or more, $1,50; 2d 
do. 1. 

For best Frocking, 10 yards, stripe 2 and3,1; 2d 
do. Tie. 

For best Wool Flannel, 10 yards or more, 1; 24 
do. 75s. 


| or best Cotton and Wool Flannel, 10 yards, 1; 2d 
do. T5e. 

For best Woolen Carpeting, 20 yards, 2; 2d do, 
»o'), 

For best Hearth Rug, 1,50; 2d do. 1. 

For best 2 pairs Worsted Hose, 75¢.; 2d do. 50c. 
For best 6 pairs Men’s Woolen Half Huse, 75¢.; 








| 
| 
j For best Woolen Shawl, 1; 2d do. 75c, 
| For best Bed Spread, 1,50; 2d do. 1. 
For best Wursted Yarn, 50¢. ; 
For best Silk Mose or Gloves, 600. 
For best Work Pocket, 50e. 
PF. r bew Bead Purse, 50c. 
For best Wrought Collar or Wristlets, 50¢. 
| For best Needle Work, 1. 
Promiscuous. 
| For best Cooking Stove, $2. 
For best Bedstead, 1. 
| For best specimen Cabinet Work, 2. 
| For best constructed Bee-bive, 2. 
For best set of Wagon Springs, 2. 
| For best Sleigh or Wagon Harness, 3; 2d do. 2. 
| For best half dozen tanned Calf Skins, 1. 
| For best *“ * pairs Men’s Calf Boots, 2. 
| Forbest “ “ pairs Thick Boots, 2. 
| For best pair Ladies’ Walkiag Shoes, 1. 
| For best pair Ladies’ Kid Shoes, 1. 
For best specimen Drawing, 1. 
| For best specimen Painting, 1. 
| The sun of $15 will be placed in the hands of the 
| [ncidental Committee, to be expended in gratuities 
to such articles as they may deem worthy, for which 
}u0 premium has been ofered. 
Written statements required by law, on Stock and 
Crops, also on Butter and Cheese, must be given to 
lthe Secretiry or to the Committees, as no premiuws 
will be awarded without them; and these statements 
must be passed by the Comuwittees, after examination, 
tu the Secretary. 
. A. Fairbanks, 
8. H. Kictarpsoy, . Trustees. 
Danigu Teve, 


~~ ASPARAGUS. 

A friend tells us that he obtained a plenty of 
asparagus in one year from the getting, by the 
following modus operandi : 

In May, 1853, he bought 100 roots of B. K. 
Bliss, of Springfield, for one dollar. He dug 
out a spot in his garden 10 feet by 5, one foot 
deep, throwing the cart 





h out on the sides. Next 
he putin Gor8 large wheel-barrow loads of well 
rotted manure, and dug it into the sub-soil 
He then filled up 
the trench a little aove the general level of 
jthe ground, putting in about equal parts of 
}ianure and svil before thrown ont. .On all he 
| sowed hulfa bushel of salt; and then set the 
| plante, On the same day of May, 1854, he cut 
\a large quantity of fine asparagus, and continued 
}to do so through that and the following month. 

Suggestions.—lle did well to purchase the 
4roots of a skilful gardener, instead of taking two 
lor three years to grow them from the seed, and 
}then perhaps failing, for the want of that definite 
| practical knowledge on the subject, which Mr. 
Bliss has acquired in the prosecution of his busi- 
ness, 

Je did well to dig and throw out the soil one 
foot ; but would have done better, and in the 
end would be better paid, if he had gone two 
feet, and had put the second foot into his barn- 
yard or pig-pen. This yellow sub-soil—who 
would think it!—is excellent for composting. 
Harvey Dodge, of Sutton, who last year obtained 
the premium for the best managed farm, has used 
nothing but sub-soi] for composting these years, 


nearly another foot in depth. 





and few if any farmers have raised better crops, 
or sold them at a higher profit on the expenses 
of cultivation. 

If our friend, instead of putting well rotted 
manure under his bed, had put such as would 
be rotting for the next quarter of a century, he 
would have done better. Green manure would 
not have done well. The fermentation would 
have been too violent for the young plants, and 
too soon over. Manure is wanted under an 
asparagus bed that operates twenty-five years, 
If he had dug two feet or more, and then filled 
to one foot of the surface with old boots and 
shoes, the parings off of the shop, bones, horns, 
woollen rags, the parings of cloth-dressing es 
tablishments, taglocks from sheep-shearing, &e., 
all mixed in and laid solid with fermented 
manure, and then had filled up to four or five 
inches above the general level with equal parts 
of top soil and well rotted manure, we think 
he would have laid the foundation for an aspar- 
agus bed, which, by being covered with litter 
over winter, and dressed each spring with fer- 
mented manure and half a bus el of salt, would 
have yielded more asparagus than half a dozen 
families would consume, for at least twenty 
years. Tho starting of a good and permanent 
asparagus bed, is no cheap affair ; but at half the 
price which the article brings in our markets, 
it will pay a large per cent. in the outlay. Wo 
saw an asparagas bed of 20 acres, near London, 
which the owner told us, never yields less than 
£50 to the acre, and often as high as £60. 

[The Farmer—by Prof. Nash. 








Manure your Fauir Trees in Eanty Srrinc. 
Almost every mail brings us inquirics relative to 
the manuring of fruit trees. Fertilizers should 
be applied to fruit trees in early spring, for the 
sap formed is that which contains at least the 
inorgamie pabulun which has been rendered 
soluble during a long winter, and, therefore, oc- 
cupies the first quantity of water taken from 
the soil by the tree in the spring and if the soil 
be deficient of the necessary ingredients, they 
should be added, and our various articles on 
fruits and fruit trees, will give the necessary 
manures required. The great mass of water 
passing through trees during the summer, acts 
but to dilute the portions of soluble materials 
already resident within the tree. It is true that 
new portions are being continually taken up 
from the soil but certainly ina much more 
diluted state. 

Ashes and soluble phosphates are found use- 
ful for most kinds of trees, while the disturb 
ance of the soil insures the admission of atmos- 
phere. Muanures containing the carbonate of 
ammonia, suck as guano, should not be applied 
in spring, as they can only safely be used for 
frait trees in the fall, thus permitting the soluble 
and more virulent portions to Become divided 
over a large area befure spring growth ecom- 
mences. ‘This is not the case however, with the 
Improved Super-phosphate of Lime and some 
other manures, in which the ammonia exists as 
sulphate, and not as carbonate of ammonia. 
Lime may be sub-divided by soil, around apple 
trees and such others as may need this fertilizer. 
{Working Farmer. 
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